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ABSTRACT 

, . Educational planning involves both the notions of 

ordering any unordered educational system and that of replanning an 
institutional and policy framework according to new criteria 
Planning refers to that situation where there are relatively * few or 
no constraints on the planning process from existing educational 
institutions or current policy process. There is always a tension 
between the emergence and definition of new educational goals in 
answer to certain problems and the existincr institutions and 
practices. One of the major tasks of educational planners is to try 
S ^^t^ tension. Educational replanning, on the other hand, 
educational planning necessitated by new, often unanticipated 
demands—demands subject to various kinds of economic, politicalT and 
social constraints as well as the constraints presented by previous 
planning decisions, when replanning sets or helps to set new qoals 
and objectives for the educational process, it is innovative; and 
When criteria, methods, and policies are revised in order to achieve 
accepted goals and objectives in the light of changing circumstances. 
It IS reconstructive. The techniques of the committee and the 
ingenuity and strategem of the lone thinker are two models that have 
been of prime importance in ensuring effective educational Planning. 
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Educational planning Is concerned v/lth the ordering of objectives 
and strnteplos within the general field of education. Like any attempt to 
order knowlcdcic. It has the task of rolsinq questions about the organization 
of educ/jtlon <;vn-^nrr, ^^r] thni r obJoctlVG^. It must reconnize and artlculato 
the p rob tens v;hlch ctrlse from the adoption by particular educational systems 
of certain norils and from the proposed or.d actual ustj of certain organ I ?at lona i 
rrodois. In tenrs of the probloms thus artlculatod, ' points out alternative 
pollclos for nchievinn particular objectives. It coiit-s alternative policies 
In terms of a particular objective or a number of objectives; It ri|r,.o 
analyses, r(3ccr^rr.0nds and nakos warn Inns. Educational qlannlno Is not 
educational administration, althouph a planner may, at ti.mes, be called upon 
to act, to rnanane and to coordinate. When th- educational planner Is nrimar': y 
concerned with the efficient organ 1 ze. i on Tne day to day Implementation of 
policies, he may bo said to be burcaucrati sod beyond what Is usual for an 
effective planner. Has he not then bocorre an educational administrator? 

Plannlnn and re-planninn 

Planning and re-planning are concepts which point to what I regard 
as two distinctive aspects of the objective which Is educational chance. 
Educational planning takes place primarily as a modification of a previously 
unplanned system. Educational policy In a particular Institution may be the 
result of a more-or-- less haphazard process for making decisions, subject or 

^Abstracted from my speech, 'Mssues, Models and Realities In Educational 
.Planning**, at the International Society of Educational Planners' conference 
In Atidtria, Geor<:)la In Spring, i972. Appreciation Is expressed especially 
to members of that panel chaired by John Holland and to Gordon Churchill/ 
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not to personality and Ideoloqlcal conflicts. An extreme situation of this 
type would be capricious guesswork. Or it may be that the institutional 
foundations for a new institution have yet to be formulated within a policy 
framework, Planninq refers, then, to the introduction of an ordered system, 
to a situation where disorder and disarrangement exists. Re-planning occurs 
when plannlnc) conceptions are applied to a situation whore the institutional 
framework or order already exists and in a mor© or less planned form. Re- 
planning has, then, two aspects: (!) either in a given situation, Vne pre- 
defined goals are accepted and an attempt Is made to outline alternative 
policies and patterns for achievino these goals; (II) or moreso whore the 
goals themselves are Internretod, questioned and re-defined because of their 
I napproprlatencss In terms of wider polfcy considerations. Alternative meth' -'s 
for achi the re-dr ' noni or no • thci • : I't, in . 

c^Sfr-^ ^ th Or T V; ncc ptec; or -^ar- oil - . r. -ornatlve 
proposals e to oe fa:-n, d so as to fit - w.rh an stinr] Institutional 
order or to modify it or to discard It, 

The distinction between planninq and re-plonning now hopcfclly 
becomes clearer: it relates to the question of constraints oresented (a) 
by an institutional order and (b) by any planning process Itself. The 
Institutional order presents organizational constraints and the constraints 
of a particular professional ethic. A government department of transport 
may view transport problems as purely traffic engineering problems rather 
than as social problems, the perspective of a bureaucratic ethos based on 
the training of professional traffic engineers. A regional university or a 
group of academicians, on the other hand, may not see the worth In emphasizing 
technological or any other branch of advanced education for a region. 
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Constraints produced by the planning process are often an outcome 
of time. To plan Is to perceive, analyze ond attempt to evolve answers to 
probler.. and Issues In education In tf.e context of a time period. Often, 
effective. planning can only take piece over a long ton. period or perhaps 
over a ,r.edlum period. This r.-.«.ecessarl ly so for two reasons: tho policy 
and structural problems with which educational Manners concorn themselves, 
such as Whether more technicians should be trained and In what areas, arc ' 
not without Implications for the long run and such problems are of such a 
nature that they do not admit to structural short-term solutions. 

Thus, the commitment of resources to a particular educational poMcy 
places actual and potential Mrni 3. ons on -ut.re educational policy, the 
first kind Of constraint.. And Ir . world where Iho between edu.ati.n 

and tho social and nenta health - , .e I ar. .concmi c .ro of tho c ity 
become more and more aopc -ont, dec 3ions In tho educ field tncreasi.nlv 

Influence the possibility for alternative actions In other areas of the society 
and the economy. The decision to sot up liberal studies and technical schools 
Intermediate between high school and university Is. In part. Influenced by the 
need for certain kinds of manpower In the economy but can also be reached In 
terms of an argument for social Justice. 

Planning. In education as In other fields, by Its very nature 
produces constraints of a generally long-term nature, particularly, but 
not only, where It Involves large Investments in physical capital. Frane 
Durront perceived this problem In post-col on la I French Africa In his book, 
^2l5^^JiJjl-Mllca. The Immddlate Influence of the Imperial Ideology 
In leading countries like Ghana to Invest large sums of money In 
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university education rather than vocational education In agrlcuiture 
and Industry meant that the problems of economic and 3oclai development 
were IncreaBod, not lessoned. The broad notion of planning Involves a 
notion of thG commitment of enorrjy over a period of time and the constraints 
produced by this cofomltment. 

The argument so far msy appear to have overtorps of the Popperlan 
distinction botv/een holistic and piecemeal planning or "social ongi neerl np'' 
(Karl Popper: Tho C n on Soclf;ty and Its F norri^os. v! ) . "HoIIr -i i.,:annlnp' 
Is that planninq h!r,h was couchod In torns o* plannlnrt everythi ] social 
from a comparnti t nbula rar >n. This cor^pnrat.ve tg'r^ula rasa 3 6 
conception thrjt results from ionorance dlsreccird of existinc; ■olitical 
and <^ocIal structures nnd ro 1 '^t i onsh i ps: . If thern arct no reconnlzed 
stru::tur: ■ constraint'-: or th 1 - netu"e, -hon tho phllo- ^nhy of corimltment 
TO a future stated can lead to actions which v/III often result in untold 
human sufferlnq. 

Better, many say, to adopt a piecemeal approach and tackio problems 
as they arise in the real world. But the ploccmaal approach is not an 
ansv/er either, because tt is too tied to the rapid turnover of events 
and problems In tho social world. It Is not necessarily social tinkering 
but It can easily lead to the tinkering frame of mind v/hlch falls to see 
serious underlylna faults* 

But the piecemeal approach does emphasize the Imnortance of 
flexibility In huran and social affairs which the holistic or philosophy 
of commliTnent approach does not. To have commitment without flexibliity 
Is to commit oneself to ends In disregard of means. To have too much 
flexibility Is to dally unse I actively among many means to no end. 
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Effective piannino must relate means and ends, and to do this well It m-jst 
be flexible plannfnn with a built-in "value" commitment. 

Flexible planning enaUlos us to take account of empirical events In 
our policy-making. To understand the concrete and empirical Is not to 
attach ourselves totally to It, as too many modern social scientists arr 
prone to do, but to try to Integrate thnt iplrlcal social knowledge Int - 
an understand ing of hitter po icy and p ^nnln^ decisions with currenT 
political oemands and v/lth there gh unders randinp of social and 
•ducational philosophy. F ,;;lb|e plenninr If, then, " re-p I ann I ng" It I: 
the Planning of further ed, -tlooi! devolr-monts In terms of curi-ont Issu . 
.nd problems, In terrr.r, o" --iGtraInT:; pros nr-d b / nast decisions. , in tor-, 

a : -:cial and c iuce- M son, - • - - , of economic and 

r.ocir jnlcal knowlcdno. Only then can v/e evolve new criteria for existing 
goals or evolve new goals In the oducetion field. Fl exi b I e p I anih 1 ng is 
probably our best hope for effective reconstructions. 

On accountab I 1 1 1\' 

The question of accountability Is closely linked to our previous dis- 
cussion. Educational planners have the task of collecting, analyzing and 
providing information about education and related topics that will both 
facilitate responsible decision-making by administrators and trustees and 
render those decisions accountable to the general public or community and to 
the student population. It involves understanding the reasons for which 
decisions were made in the past and assessing these reasons In terms of the 
data marshalled and utilised by the decision makers. It Involves the poovision 
of aU relevarit data and other knowledge bases for making new decisions and provld'hci 
these not only to administrators, politicians, teachers and trustees but also to tN 



conimunlty. This pattern will continually demand developing ways In which 
the public can bo brought Into the decl s lon-maklnq process and even the 
day-to-day running of r,nnv educational estab 1 1 shrrents . Frameworks and/ 
a.^rannements for measurlnn ffhe extent of public participation In decisions 

'"Os;- be evolved for many of ne reasons , von .bovc- in respect to nec-.ssary 

planning and rosulting cornmitr-.nts and controls. The necessity for 
•'-xlble plann>,.n also I I I us1 • -ies the necessity for -^.ater accounting 

to the public .:-out what docf Jons are reached, v-ho b..:^Mts from them 

■ nri v/hy. 
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A third point In which we are Interested Is the financing of 
education. What resources are available, how are those to be disbursed, 
and for what reasons? Tho oarllo.r doveioplnn Importance of the application 
of social cost-benefit analvsis to some of these questions Illustrates the 
recognition of the wider Implications of decisions about the allocation of 
resources. As E. J . MIshan pointed out in Fncountor sorre years ario, the 
general social cost-benefit anproach in economiis Is still at the rabbit 
and horse stew staqe. One horse and one rabbit In a stew (50:50) but, 
curiously, the stew still tastes of horse. 

We may, therefore, have to wait some time- before the social cost- 
benefit approach has a real practicability In a substantive sense rather 
than being an esoteric technical exercise. But, undoubtedly, educational 
planners must Increaslnnly use and help to refine such techniques to 
facilitate policy and declslon-makinq In the educational field, particularly 
In view Of the Implications of such decisions for developments In other 



areas. 
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To ourrmarlze, educational Manning Involves both the notion of 
ordering any unordered educational system and the notion of re-planning 
an Institutional and policy framework accordinc, to new criteria. Planning 
refers to that situation where there are relatively few or no constraints 
on the planning process from existing educational Institutions or current 
policy process. To encapsulate the point, there Is always a t.n.ron between 
tho emorgnnco and dnfr itlon of n.-. educational goa - In ar,.wei ro certain 
problons anu tlu-. c-xisting Institutions and practices. It Is one of the 
major tasks of educational planners to try and resolve" this tension. V/e 
have established that, to achieve this, educational planners must aim and 
argue for flexible plannino but not loose planning. By loose planning, we 
r^an the paradox of ;:Iannino without any particular aim; by flexible 
Planning, we moan plannino for definite alms, goals and oolicles but, with 
the realization that goals and policies may chance and, hor.ce, require 
structured alterations In proposed plans. The suggested course of action 
Is nolther as difficult, one hopes, as It may appear to some, nor as simple 
as It may appear to others. It Is both an attitude and a technique. 

If the actual planning of, and plannino for, change in educational 
practices Is the central task of educational planning, the two other issues 
we have mentioned, financing and accounting, are both part of the required 
planning process and factors exterior to It with respect to the limitations 
placed on any planning intentions and process by the need for accountability 
to the public, to school and government administrators and to the school 
children, and by the availability of financial resources with which to 
Implement changes. 
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The problom of accounting fs, undoubfedly, increased tf we are 
to adopt flexibin planning. Flexible planning means, we have suggested, 
an attitude towards making policy and initiating action based on definite 
alms and goals yet irodlflable In the light of Important events and 
evidence. Yet, to convey this approach to the various people to whom 
the educational planner must relate. Is no minor task. 
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Educational ro-pla„„,„g ,s that planning of education ..hich occurs 
to n»ot new, often unanticipated demands which are subject to various kinds 
Of economic, political and social constraint, and the constraints presented 
V previous planning decisions. Wucatlonal re-plannln. has, the,,, hoth an 
Innovative and a reconstructive role. It Is Innivatlve when It sets or helps 
to set new poals and objectives for the educational nrocess. It Is 
roconstructlvo „hen criteria, ™thods and policies are revised In order to 
achieve accentoc. poals and objectives In the l,„ht of chan.lno circumstances. 
T es3 being the tasSs of educational re-plannin,, the question regains: 
'.ho Is to undertake those tasks, who can be regarded as the Meeltl^ate 
authority. In this nlannlnn process, The proble. of authority has, of 
course, been central to the tradition of western political and social 
thought since Plato. Probablv, the .est concise attenpt to raconni.e and ■ 
conceptual 1.0 the proble,, of authority In .odern tines was that o'f r^ax Keber 
n no first two decades of this century. Weber's attempted appl Icatlon of 
soc ologiee, generalisations and concepts ,s well known but ,t Is his theory 
o the Ideal types o, authority which laid the fror,ework for a large „u*er 
of analyses of the problens of authority In political and social life to 
to I low. 

The Ideal type Is for Weber, an "Intel lectual Izatlon" : It cannot be 
foun In purity In any existing soclet./. But, ,t Is a construction, what 
we n,,„ht call a model, based en similar traits and circumstances which an 
astute mind can Identify In many different societies at the same time and 
In d fforent periods of time and ,n the same society over different periods 
Of time. The analysis Is Inherently sociological, historical and philosophical: 
historical, because It looks at the actual and the concrete; socloloelcal, 
because It draws and applies sociological generalizations from the hlsto^-lcal 
actions Of Individuals and Institutions;- philosophical, because It Is con- 
stantly examining and re-examining the conceptual bases by which man attempts to 
understand his society and Its history. 
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Weber put forward, then, a theory of the Ideal types of authority or, 
more Dreclsely, domination.' The ideal types are: traditional authorit/, 
which is divided Into two categories of patrirnonial authority and paternal 
klncshlp; charismatic authority (based on the recognized superior auall+les 
of an Individual); and rot) ona I - iecia I authority (the historical basis for 
rr:odern bureaucracy). As v/e have mentioned, olthounh these types of authority 
have a historical and eir-nlrical basis, they are not to be found In any 
particular rosocctlve historical period. Thus, charismatic leadership can 
exist In an estrone form of rrodern bureaucracy, es In parts of Europe 
. earlier In this century. The point about the Ideal tynos of authority Is 
that they do help us to understand and draw distinctions between the 
authoritative boses for decisions about politics and society In any 
historical tlm'^ or place. 

V/e need to consider the process of re-nlonnlnn education In the 
Mol^t of such models to assess the Importance or predominance of different 
ways of detarmlnlnn policy and maKlnp decisions. My collcacue, Michael 
Kat2, for Instfinco, clalns that the search In nineteenth century American 
education for an Institutional form that would fit the social context 
rested on four alternatives or four modeis of oroani zation. The models, 
for which he gives convincinn historical arcjuments, are: paternalistic 
voluntarism, democratic localism, corporate vol untarism and incipient 
bureaucracy .2 These models are still mainly applicable to some areas of 
American and CanadiL. developments In education in the twentieth century, 
except that what was an incipient bureaucracy in the nineteenth century 
has now become either a mature bureaucracy or one rapidly approaching 
that state of fullness and complexity. V/e have witnessed clashes between 
democratic localism and matured bureaucracy over the last twenty-five years; 
we have also observed a wholesome concubinage between paternalistic voluntarism 
and matured bureaucracy, an arrangement which, so long as It lasts, should be 
made productive, hot destructive. 



'Parsons and Henderson translate V/eber's Theory of Social & Economic 
Ornanl^jMon^ 'authori ty^' but domination Is a more 'accurate 

translation as It Implies political control of some over others, whether by 
consent or not. Cf. Gunther Ross, Cic^us Wittlich", ed. Max Weber, Economy 
and Soc iety^, VI, and Gerth & frills. From Max Weber: Essays In Sociolo gy. 

2m, 3. KHiU, CI ass > Bureaucracy and Schools , New York: Prager, I97L 
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The educational systems of some other societies, less complex than 
the American society, can often be understood mainly In terms of two or three 
of these organ I zat I cn, models. In the nineteenth century In Jamaica and a few 
other Caribbean areas the pattern was, at best, mainly paternalistic 
voluntarism, aided later by Incipient bureaucracy, with an occasional dash of 
corporate voluntarism. The situation In Canada for a while resembled that In 
Jamaica^ both belnq less complex than the United States. 

But, partlculcrly In Canada and, I think. In general, whatever Is t!- 
base of a certain education system In the light of Katz' organization models, 
two techniques hc>ve been of prima Importance In ensurlnq effective educational 
planning. These are the committee, and the Ingenuity and stratocn of the lone 
thinker who. If not a John Dewey, has strongly Influenced educational planning 
decisions. 

It has been a standard practice In the tradition of re-shaplng and 
re-orfianlzlnq education chance In Britain and Morth America, to appoint a 
conrnlttoo,oftGn the Rovol Commission. Thus, were the major acts contributing 
to the expansion of primary and secondary education In nineteenth and twentieth 
contui^ Britain (such as the ^ostor Act In 1902 and the Hutler Act In 1944) 
drawn up on the basis of Royal Commissions' findings and reports. Thus also, 
was the reorpanlzatlon of hlnhnr education In Britain undertaken recently 
after the Report from the Robbin? Commission. 

A recent example In Canada Is the 1968 Hnll-Dennls Commission on 
education In Ontario, whose report, Living an d Lear nino. broke some radically 
new grounds In terms of conceptual approaches to educational problems and 
practices. Two later exam.ples are the U.S. College Entrance Examination Board^s 
Report of Its Commission on Tests, Righting the Dolance (1970) and the well 
kncMu current post-secondary report. The Learning Society (1972). 

What then, are the advantages of the approach to educational planning 
problems through the Royal Commission type of committee? One of the advantages 
Is the presence of various typos of professionals who tre able to address their 
expertise to the Issues and problems at hand. Thus, the membership of the 
Hall-Dennis Comtnlsslon In Canada consisted of a Jurist, a school principal, 
four professors, one psychologist, six educators from the Ministry of 
Education, Teachers' Colleges and schools and four members from the fields of 
law, accountancy and business — all with experience at the local school board 

EKLC 
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ievei. To Illustrate c to a tradition, we can siso o. a 

comparison with the Lumb Commission In Jamaica which reported In 1898. 
Its membership consisted of a puisne Judge (Charles Lumb); two churchmen- . 
educators (Archbishop lluttall and Bishop Cordon) and the principal of the 
larnest West Indian Teachers' Collego (W. Gillies). These Commissions 
lll-.e so many others were chaired or coordinated by Individuals already 
noted for their ability to recoanlze and think through national problems 
and pol Icles . 

More Important than the presence of various kinds of expertise on 
the Committee is the fact that therein a forum Is created for dialogue 
bctweon exports and nd hoc groups whose views would not othen^'Isc be heard 
In concert. It oupht to be clear that this Important feature does not 
apply to cornmlttGos per se but only to certain types of committees. The 
pattern or tradition for arriving at committee nvsmbershlry is, therefore, 
very Important. Althouqh I am postulating fthe committee as a central 
adjunct to many of lOtz' organizational models, the advantaqes of this 
typo of committee may no unrealized. For Instance, a committee within 
the realm of the bureaucratl c m,oy well draw Its membership from within 
the bureaucracy alone and, therefore, be potentially subject to the dangers 
and weaknesses of a bureaucratic ethos, either of the bureaucracy as a whole 
or from Its Indlvlduol divisions. In the first niace, the bureacratic ethos ' 
which enpaaes a particular way of looking at problems and coping with them, 
can cofre to a biased Judnment In the case of many Issues. In both Britain 
and the United States, for example, bureaucrats are astounded when told by 
members of the public and socloloqists that slum dwellers, for a number of 
quite rational reasons, mloht not want to be m.oved out of their homes Into 
shining new (albeit public) dwel lings. 

A committee within the realm of an established oroanlzaflon Is not 
Infrequently subject to the tendency for differences within the committee to bo 
a reflection, not of differences over trying to decide the problem and evolve 
answers to It which will, of course, arise from different aoFtroachos to the • 
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problem, but to be a reflection of d; ferences which are a result of a 
defence of a divisional ethos or expertise. This often happens between 
different professional bureaucracies, a ministry of health and a business 
organization, a ministry of education and one of technology. In such 
situations, debate easily can become a conflict and cor^promlse between 
defensive and different exoertlse and, In the extreme, miss completely 
the problem before the committee for consideration. The corporate 
voluntarism and democratic localism models are hardly subject to the same 
levels of constraints as the bureaucratic modol. But committees under 
the corporate Voluntarism system could be subject to the resulting bias 
of corporate defens I voness , and a committee In the dorrocnatlc localism 
model may become victim to the conflicts of personal .ambition, personal 
animosities and such like. 

The committee, then, must bo as much of tho nature of the F^oyal 
Corrmlsslons as Is possible. Recrultmont must tal<e place outside the 
system as wel I as Inside In order to ensure that the committee advontaQOs 
of expertise, notoble leadership, representation from many-sided Interests 
and dialoque are realised. This does not menn that problems will not 
arise: a notable leader may achieve public approbation: P.eochinn on 
tho British railways; Longford on porhooranhy. nisaareeTOnt may emerge 
from within the commission, as In the case of. Sidney and Beatrice Webb's 
minority dissent and report from the British Poor Lew Commission In 1910. 
Rut these occurrences can open tho Issues to wider public debate which Is 
one reason for havinp the commission In the first place. 

Though we have noted the Importance of committees in the re-pianning 
of education, wo should not Ignore the role of the lone thinker or the 
Individual whose thinldnn somotlmos can contribute, in an overv/he Imi ng way, 
to educational change. Tho controversial example I should |||<e to use 
here Is that of Booker T. Washington. It was at the Fxpositlon In Atlanta 
In September, \B95 that Booker T. Washington enunciated some Important 
and far-reaching principles which he felt should affect the directions 
and trends In education for large segments of the American minority 
population. These principles were, that: 
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1. since 'Se underpri vl legod live by their :-.ands there Is 
nor ''nnlfy labour with the hands; 

2. . - or ociecl should cast davn buckets of opportunity 
to The undorprfvl legod with the latter accoptlncj. 

That Booker T. Washinpton's statements in Atlanta influenced American 
education, there can bo little doubt; how else would Theodore- Roosevelt 
have been accused of sel lino out to that man? Hov. else could the negro 
errphasis on vocational education be explained? Booker T. Wash I ngton\.'as, 
himself, a recipient of r^uch of the money available for that poor minoriiy 
and did use his boncf icionclor. for educational improvoirenvs. Even In that 
age of no leievision, Rooker T. V/ashingtcn had sore influence on Jamaican 
education. The American George Hicks, an inspector of schools in Jamaica, 
and the PrGsbyterl.n mnister William Gillies were conversant wlt^ Booker's 
»lews, which wore.discusr.cd in the Lunb Commission in the 1090's as well as 
in the "authoritative" body, the Board of Education in Kingston. 

The principles enunciated then by Booker and acted upon by him and 
others with the dollars patronsingiy nivon by powerful forces in K'orth America 
set the narrow limits from which minority (worren are seen here as a mir.ority) 
education and those peonio's social advance have not been unshackled. Cue 
may therefore ask: As an ingenious educational planner, what cause did 
Booker T. Washington serve? Why have his princlnies and nians been so 
unlversallsed and long lasting? Did he promulgate new princlplos or merely 
codify and encapsulate what was popular with the powerful elite? Wherein 
was ho reconstructive? 

The Tanzanlan President, Julius Nyerere3 ,5 ^ ,,a,k,np example of the 
Importance of what we have called the unusual individual's inslcht into 
problems of education, unusual individuals not necessarily because they are 
In some sense exceptional though they might be, nor because they are noted 
educationists like PestalozzI but because. In coping with problems which are 
of broader context than education itself, they enunciate new principles of 
education. Like Dumont, Myorero emphasizes the Importance of agrarian dnd 
technical-vocational education In preference to the time-honoured colonial 
virtues of a unlverstty educ^-^tion. 
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The two techniques for active re-plannlnq of education as discussed 
herein have some characteristics of the Weberlan Ideal typo. Not the actual 

• - uthortty delineated by Max Weber^ but the concept of the Ideal 
.r IS . rrulsn to say of unusual Individuals and committees that they 
are not evor^^where alike or Identical. But both types bavo a slonlf leant role 
to play In the re-plannlng of education wherever It may take place, and this 
Is true even In this ane of advanced technology with Its search for Individual 
autonomy without harr^ful ai:enatlon. 
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